THE  FOUR GEORGES
On leaving Liverpool for Africa a slaver carried a quantity
of cheap trinkets which were exchanged for negroes,
though the former usually had to be supplemented with
cash.   Deals were carried out at various places on the
African  coast  with  native  chiefs,  who  collected  the
necessary   merchandise   from   the   interior.   This   was
done by surrounding a village, and then rushing it by
night, when the old people were knocked on the head; the
rest of the inhabitants were stripped, and marched down
to the coast.   As soon as the purchase price had been
fixed, the negroes were branded with hot irons, and
thrust into the hold of the waiting slaver.   There they
had sometimes to remain for a considerable time until a
full cargo had been obtained.   It is satisfactory to know
that on occasion these chiefs met with their just reward.
One of them, for example, dined with a ship's captain,
and got very drunk; when he came to his senses the
vessel was at sea, whereupon he was promptly branded
by the amused sailors, and thrown among his victims
below.   Thus began that "middle passage" which was
one of the worst features of the traffic.   It was essential
that the slaves should be given some form of exercise to
keep them alive (about 10 per cent usually died on the
voyage), so they were paraded on deck from time to
time, and made to leap about in their chains, the lash
being freely applied to stimulate their activity.   If they
endeavoured to put an end to their miseries by refusing
to eat they were forcibly fed, and iron contrivances for
this purpose were to be seen in the Liverpool shops.   In
this way they reached their destination in the Americas,
"prime negroes branded as per margin".
Even without discussing the ethical aspects of slavery,
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the socia]
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